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Zutphen. Sir Francis was in command, and Captain
Martin Frobisher, "a man," says Biggs, "of great ex-
perience in seafaring actions, who had carried the chiefe
charge of many ships himself, in sundry voyages before,
being now shipped in the Primrose, a ship already
famous." The character of the men who commanded
and manned the English merchantmen of the day Is
adequately revealed in the story of the Primrose of
London, discharging in Bilbao, in the north of Spain.
The corregidor of the port came on board and was
received amiably enough by the captain. Taking that
unsuspecting officer by the arm, he informed him that
he was a prisoner. Captain Foster flung the Spaniard
away from him, sprang to the pooprail, and bawled a
stentorian warning to his crew. Instantly the men
swarmed out, seizing belaying-pins, pikes, hatchets,
axes, and pistols, and hurled themselves upon the Span-
ish soldiers. The latter found themselves flung into the
sea, bundled into their boats, or slain outright on deck.
The cable was cut, sails hoisted, and the Primrose was
under way. The corregidor himself, the principal offi-
cer of Gallicia, was found hanging to a rope over the
side* He was hauled up, made a prisoner, and carried
to London.
It is easy to imagine the furore such an arrival would
cause in Elizabethan London. This was June, 1585.
Frobisher, at that time employed at the admiralty and
probably living near Hawkins in Cripplegate Ward,
was no doubt one of the first to go down and hear the
tale from Captain Foster himself. There was the
Don in person, the actual corregidor of Gallicia, fished
up on the end of a line and captured. He had had
the nerve to lay hands on an English shipmaster. We
have no picture of Foster, but the immortal gesture
of the man flinging the Spaniard's arm from him and
rousing liis crew with a western ocean shout, is sufficient